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BUILD GOOD EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


PLANNED FILM PROGRAMS can help you build morale, relax tensions, 
entertain, and provide recreation for employees. The many industry-spon- 
sored, free-loan films availab'e from Association Films will direct your 
employees’ thoughts to a wide variety of topical, interesting subjects . . . 
current events, history, foreign lands, science, sports, health, safety .. . 
and many more. 


You can book outstanding free-loan films such as: 

@ “The Ages of Time” . . . Classic story of eternal, ageless time. (Presented 
by Hamilton Watch) 

@ “The America’s Cup Races” .. .Thrills and beauty of big time yacht 
racing. (Presented by Thomas J. Lipton) 

@ “Unseen Journey” . . . Oil and a tribute to man’s scientific skill, in- 
genuity and determination. (Presented by Gulf) 

@ “New England Portrait” . .. Beauty and simplicity of New England 
during the four seasons. (Presented by New England Mutual Life 


Insurance) 

@ “The Significant Years” . . . Highlights great events and personages of 
the past quarter century. (Presented by Newsweek) 

@ “Washington—At Work”... An eye-opening look into this complicated 


city. (Presented by W. M. Kiplinger) 


@ And hundreds of other free and rental films .. . for a complete listing, 
send for 1959-60 catalog, “Selected Motion Pictures”. 


If you want to eliminate the need to plan film programs, you can receive 
a continuing series of free-loan films on schedule each week, or each 
month, by taking advantage of our Movie-A-Week or Movie-A-Month 
plan. Each film you receive will be carefully selected by experienced 
program planners from our extensive film libraries located in Ridgefield, 
New Jersey; La Grange, Illinois; Dallas, Texas; and San Srancisco. Many 
groups are currently using these planned programs. Why? Because they 
appreciate their convenience, dependability and selectivity. To sign up, 
just complete the coupon on this page and send it to Dept. PA-109... 


ASSOCIATION FILM, INC. 
347 MADISON AVENUE +» NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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the changing 
technology... 


by 


WILLIAM F. PATTERSON 


Special Assistant to the U. S. Secretary of Labor 





Meaning of “Changing Technology” 


The term “changing technology” is all-em- 
bracing. It affects and encompasses every sec- 





William F. Patterson, Special Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of Labor of the United States. He was D rector 
of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training from 
its formation in 1934 to 1956. In December 1956, Mr. 
Patterson was appointed to the then newly established 
career post of Special Assistant to the U.S. Secretary. 
In that position he concentrated on programs for the 
enlargement of apprenticeship and training in in- 
dustry and represented the Department of Labor at 
national and international conferences in that field. 
In numerous foreign assignments he appraised man- 
power training activities of employers, labor and gov- 
ernment through plant and school visitations. 

Prior to coming with the U.S. Department of Labor 
he served seven years as Director of Guidance and 
Employment, Milwaukee Vocational School; two years 
as Director of Industrial Relations, Yates-American 
Machinery Company, Beloit; two years as Assistant 
State Supervisor of Apprenticeship and three years as 
Assistant Superintendent of the Milwaukee Employ- 
ment Office. 

Mr. Patterson died in October, 1959 at Washington 
Hospital Center, a loss to the nation and a personal 
loss to a host of people throughout the country and 
across the world. 
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tor of industry, and especially such giants as 
construction, graphic arts, textiles, mining, 
manufacturing, and transportation. It involves 
innovations in materials, design, machinery, 
material handling equipment, work methods, 
product, and devices for automatic, pneumatic, 
hydraulic, electronic, and chemical control. It 
means extracting the benefits of the recent and 
oncoming upsurge of research, development 
and invention to bring us a brighter tomorrow. 


Automation is currently cited as a dramatic 
illustration of mechanical progress. Neverthe- 
less, automation should be regarded as but one 
of the many interrelated phases of technologi- 
cal advancement, rather than a synonym for 
that term. 


Technological improvement is increasingly 
viewed as a key to winning the economic race 
with communism, Also, it is a prime factor in 
raising our standard of living. However, its 
absorption into our industrial society creates 
big, but not insurmountable, problems. Regret- 
tabiy, the training implications in this ava- 
lanche of rapidly changing technology have 
had scant practical consideration and treat- 
ment. 


Expanded mechanization and products of 
scientific discovery have often worked as an 
industrial miracle in saving declining fields of 
endeavor from extinction. Among numerous 
favorable effects is the drastic reduction of 
muscular exertion in the performance of 
skilled trades. This liberation from routine, 
often boresome work, enables craftsmen to 
spend more time in jobs requiring a higher 
level of skill and knowledge. It should be un- 
derscored that gradual, rather than sudden, 
introduction of. fresh developments will permit 
long-range planning of training—a manpower 








necessity if occupational dislocation is to be 
held to a minimum. 


Illusions Manpower- Wise 

A more widespread understanding and ra- 
tionalization of the economic significance and 
job effects of advances in technology would 
serve to relieve the anxiety of individuals who 
feel their job security may be weakened. Ex- 
pert counseling and training services should be 
freely available te these people to make it pos- 
sible for them to map and carry out a rigorous 
program of skill development pointed to the 
assumption of expanded responsibilities. De- 
spite general acceptance of the long run ad- 
vantages, employees show understandable con- 
cern about immediate short run effects. 

The very nature of the word “automation” 
has caused many to assume erroneously that 
technological advancement is a revolutionary 
process, rather than one of evolution. A recent 
study by the National Planning Association 
says that unemployment figures indicate no 
great number of workers so far have been left 
jobless by machines and automated processes 
but noted that considerable job shifting may 
have occurred, 


Another misconception has been that techno- 
logical progress takes place principally in es- 
tablishments employing large numbers of 
workers. To the contrary, it is a characteristic 
of small business just as much as big business. 

The urgent need for scientific and engineer- 
ing personnel strengthens the case for incul- 
cating superior skill and knowledge in the 
equipment of tomorrow’s journeymen. Skilled 
workers, who have combined special manipula- 
tive adeptness with ability to apply scientific 
knowledge and principles, are a fertile source 
of supply for upper level technician and middle 
management positions. 

Those who assume that “robots” will dis- 
place skilled men in the future are reminded 
that the U. S. Department of Labor projects an 
increase of 50% in the number of craftsmen 
engaged between 1955 and 1975. Employers 
who mistakenly catapult the introduction of 
stepped-up mechanization and new processes 
will seriously jeopardize success of the project 
because of insufficient time to gear training to 
altered skill requirements. 

Manpower talks with management and labor 
abroad have been consistent in raising the 
spectre of the need for job skill training in an 
age characterized by extensive engineering and 
scientific advancement. Underdeveloped coun- 
tries are still in the infant stage of mechaniza- 


tion because of a shortage of skilled and tech- 
nical manpower side by side with surpluses of 
cheaply obtainable unskilled labor. 
Effect on Skill Requirements 

The effect of new procedures and scientific 
advances on training should be a matter of 
grave concern to manpower users. Technologi- 
cal developments compel a modification in the 
preparation of people for participation in the 
skilled labor force, A useful preliminary meas- 
ure would be a comparison of the kind and 
amount of added abilities with an inventory of 
facilities available for acquiring these talents. 

The skilled worker’s role in manning the new 
technology brings significant changes in the 
type of jobs to be performed. In fact, some 
skills will become obsolete at the same time 
that calls for fresh abilities are made. 


The nature and extent of responsibility ex- 
pected of workers are altering. For example, a 
man who formerly looked after one job or 
piece of equipment may now mind a battery of 
machines or a cluster of jobs. If training is 
properly planned and provided, many dislo- 
cated workers can gravitate to key skill jobs in 
such critical fields as ele¢tronics, tool making, 
and designing. Journeymen can preserve their 
high competency status and keep their capa- 
bilities abreast of technological necessity by 
mastering sequential advanced training pro- 
grams. 


An increased number of thoroughly skilled, 
well compensated mechanics and technicians 
will be required to service and supervise the 
complicated processes and equipment. Authori- 
ties feel that for many years-we can expect a 
shortage of workers qualified to design, build, 
install, operate, and maintain the iron hands 
and other technological marvels. 


Changing technology has made proficiency 
in scientific matters an essential for practicing 
most trades. Qualifications for entry to appren- 
ticeship programs will increasingly specify 
completion of general basic courses in science, 
mathematics, and drawing. 


The are of training experiences in appren- 
ticeship schedules will be expanded, The versa- 
tility acquired will provide a foundation of 
sufficient depth and breadth to enable artisans 
to make swift adjustment to drastic changes 
in job aligiments or specifications. Duties of 
skilled workers are destined to become more 
complex and involved. 


This phase of industrial history will be 
marked by the emergence of a rising number 
of novel occupations. Already born are those of 
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missile repairman; space mechanic; electro- 
hydraulic technician; electronics mechanic, 
computor; and electronic development techni- 
cian. These and others will be included in a 
forthcoming release of the Department’s Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles. 


The quality achieved through the training of 
craftsmen will be of prime importance in the 
period ahead. Quality means ability to work to 
minute specifications; to interpret blueprints; 
and to jom manipulative expertness with ap- 
plication and interpretation of scientific learn- 
ing. The functions of many skilled workers will 
in some respects resemble those of the surgeon 


who combines peerless dexterity with medical 
acumen, Craftsmen of the 
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future 
will need the imagination and inquisitiveness 
of a researcher in order to explore and discover 
better ways of doing things. 

The shift of population from low to high 
level jobs will speed up elimination of common 
labor. The lessening in the percentage of un- 
skilled and semiskilled in the labor force will 
be offset by mounting numbers of workers who 
will have to be more highly trained to cope 
with complicated productive processes. 
Training Is a “Must” 


The acceleration of technological change will 


warrant a critical analysis of all aspects of on- 
the-job training, This appraisal should be used 
as a basis for reshaping training policies and 
programs to fit altered job specifications. 


Technological job dislocation can be avoided, 
or at least materially relieved, by planning and 
implementing improvement measures as far 
ahead as possible. Early information regarding 
the time, character and extent of significant 
probable changes would enable affected work- 
ers and supervision to gauge the impact on the 
operations in which they are engaged. These 
facts could then be used to calculate the differ- 
ent and added skills involved in order to tailor 
training to provide them. 


By utilizing training lead time, most workers 
could be prepared for the transition to un- 
accustomed job situations. The enlarged com- 
petency thus gained could often result in an 
upgrading from positions of relatively simple 
ability to ones of greater skill and responsi- 
bility. Anticipation of modified skill needs will 
equip apprentices and journeymen for the in- 
dustrial age ahead. 


Commendably, labor unions are showing a 
healthy interest in having retraining opportu- 
nities for older seniority employees. The crav- 
ing for superior skills set in motion by prog- 
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ress in technology is serving as an incentive to 
all their members to participate in and support 
training programs. 

Properly planned training can be a tremen- 
dous force in cushioning what might otherwise 
be a painful change-over for the employee. 
Building the increased skill necessary will tax 
our ingenuity and resources to the limit. The 
process of resetting the emphasis and content 
of skill development efforts must take into ac- 
count trends in engineering, architecture, and 
science, Likewise, the fast changing composi- 
tion of occupations calls for adjustments in ex- 
perience schedules and facilities. 

Organized training becomes all the more im- 
perative due to the heavier responsibility dis- 
covery and invention have thrust on wage 
earners. The machinery and equipment tended 
have multiplied in value of initial outlay, and 
power tools and automatic devices have swol- 
len the cost of slips or errors. 


Meeting the Challenge 

Fortunately, radical changes in our modern 
technological society are known enough in ad- 
vance to permit intensive preparation. This 
time can be used to great advantage by the 
managerial group in working out, with labor 
and labor unions, the problems of employee 
relocation, training, and retraining which in- 
evitably arise. Efforts such as these to position 
workers technologically have the effect of a 
stimulant to self-improvement rather than a 
tranquilizer fostering complacency. 

The magnitude of the job of providing skills 
for the changing technology is such that maxi- 
mum utilization of every training resource, 
aid, technique, facility and service is manda- 
tory. Vocational schools can provide scientific 
background and improve intellectual processes 
through added emphasis on applicable phases 
of mathematics, science and drawing. Institu- 
tions of higher learning are instrumental in re- 
fining the selection and professional develop- 
ment of instructors. Accredited correspondence 
schools are one source for related instruction 
in outlying areas. 

The translation of the fruits of research, de- 
velopment and inventive genius into economic 
gains relies considerably on the training of 
qualified skilled and technical personnel. In 
this age of atomic energy, space satellites, 
electronics, and a host of astonishing develop- 
ments, we must search for new ways to assure 
full development and utilization of our human 
resources, 

It is commonly agreed that the consequences 
of changing technology are manageable. Train- 





ing must be organized on a formal basis in 
order that workers may fill new niches in the 
productive scheme. The average individual will 
find it necessary to retool his knowledge and 
skill many times during a lifetime if he is not 
to be bypassed. 

The future contribution of apprenticeship to 
the economy hinges on how effectively training 
programs are reshaped, modernized and up- 
dated to meet oncoming demands for super 
skills. Failure to do this may result in a dete- 
rioration of skilled trades standards due to 
specialization. Thus, decision making will as- 
sume more importance in apprenticeship and 
training. 

The Nation has little realized the colossal 
contribution which training could and should 
make to the acceptance and effectiveness of 
technological advancement. Apprenticeship and 
training face the challenge of helping to keep 
and extend our technological lead by straining 
our energies, resources and initiative to the 
end that our work force will be able to meet 
the unparalleled skill demands in the offing. 


Inu Memoriam... 


Members of ASPA mourned the passing 
of fellow member Kenneth A. Lane of Ber- 
genfield, New Jersey, a hotel labor relations 
expert who died at Englewood Hospital 
after a long illness. He was 62. 

Mr. Lane was labor relations director of 
the American Hotel Association, a post he 
had held since 1947. He served as consultant 
for hotel managements throughout the coun- 
try in the preparation of labor contracts. 
He also lectured and wrote articles on the 
subject. 

Born in Parnassus, Pa., Mr. Lane was a 
graduate of Duquesne University in Pitts- 
burgh. 


From 1920 to 1929, Mr. Lane appeared in 
many stage productions throughout the 
country as a character actor. In 1930 he be- | 
came personnel director of the Sun Chemi- 
cal Corp. and was associated with the com- 
pany until 1942. Mr. Lane and his wife 
Mabel Kustler Lane founded the Carnegie 
School of Music in Englewood. The family 
still operates the school. 
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report of the 
national affairs 
committee ... 


Prepared by 


ERNEST V. CONNOLLY and ALLEN A. GREENSTREET 


Two very important pieces of legislation 
were passed by Congress and signed by the 
President during the past year. They are: 


1. The Federal Welfare and Pension Plans 
Disclosure Act. 


2. The Labor-Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act of 1959. 


The following are digests of these Acts. 
They are not represented as being complete 
reports but as an useful summation of many 
of the salient points. 


THE FEDERAL WELFARE AND PENSION 
PLANS DISCLOSURE ACT 

The Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure 
Act became effective January 1, 1959. This Act 
applies generally to employee welfare and pen- 
sion benefit plans which come within its defini- 
tions and cover more than 25 employees. The 
Department of Labor, under section 8(b) of 
the Act, is required to keep on file and make 
available for public examination copies of de- 
scriptions and annual reports of these plans 
which the Act requires to be published and 
filed with the Secretary of Labor. 


The purpose of this Act is to protect the 
interest of participants in employee welfare 
and pension benefit plans and their beneficia- 
ries by requiring disclosure and reporting of 
financial and other information about such 
plans. This is done by placing upon the admin- 
istrator of each such plan which is subject to 
the Act the responsibility of disclosing certain 
information, specified in the Act, by publishing 
a description of the plan and an annual report. 
Your attention is directed to the fact that the 
Act requires that a description of the plan be 
published not later than April 1, 1959, or 
within 90 days after establishment of the plan, 
whichever is later. Other publication require- 
ments of the Act are: 


Filing with the Department of Labor two 
copies of the Annual Report covering the 
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financial operations of the plan within 120 
days after the end of the calendar year (or, 
if the records of the plan are kept on a pol- 
icy or other fiscal year basis, within 120 days 
after the end of such policy or fiscal year). 


Making available, in the principal office of 
the plan, copies of such descriptions of the 
plan (including all amendments or modifica- 
tions thereto upon their effective date) and 
of the latest annual report for examination 
by any participant or beneficiary. 


Delivering upon written request to such 
participant or beneficiary a copy of the de- 
scription of the plan (including all amend- 
ments or modifications thereto upon their 
effective date) and a summary of the latest 
annual report, by mailing such documents to 
the last known address of the participant or 
beneficiary making such request. 


Briefly, the Act applies to any employee wel- 
fare or pension benefit plan established or 
maintained by any employer or employers en- 
gaged in commerce or in any industry or ac- 
tivity affecting commerce or by any employee 
organization or organizations representing 
employees so engaged, or by both. It covers all 
such plans, except those specifically exempted, 
whether or not they have been brought into 
existence through collective bargaining and re- 
gardless of the source of the contributions to 
the plan. Employee benefit plans may be in- 
sured, funded through the medium of a trust, 
or operated on a pay-as-you-go basis. Most 
employee welfare benefit plans are insured 
with a commercial insurance company or the 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield type of operation. 

Copies of the Act, forms for plan descrip- 
tions and annual reports, and more detailed 
information about the Act may be obtained by 
writing to the Division of Welfare and Pen- 
sion Reports, Bureau of Labor Standards, USS. 
Department of Labor, Washington 25, D.C. 








THE LABOR-MANAGEMENT REPORTING 
AND DISCLOSURE ACT OF 1959 


The Labor-Management Reform Bill, agreed 
to by the Senate-House Conference Commit- 
tee September 2, after more than two weeks of 
negotiations, was passed by the Senate by a 
vote of 95 to 2 on September 3, and by the 
House by a vote of 352 to 52 on September 4. 
The approved bill was signed by the President 
on September 14. 

This bill seeks to curb labor racketeering 
and writes into Federal law for the first time 
detailed controls over internal operations of 
unions on such points as finances, elections, 
trusteeships, and rights of members. In addi- 
tion, the bill provides for certain amendments 
to the Labor-Management Relations Act re- 
garding such matters as secondary boycotts, 
recognition picketing, and Federal-State juris- 
diction of certain small labor cases, 

Some of the principal features of the new 
bill and some of the changes and additions to 
the Labor-Management Relations Act, as re- 
ported by the press, are as follows: 


I. Anti-Racketeering Provisions 


A. Trusteeships—The Secretary of Labor is 
given authority under the Act to supervise 
trusteeships which international unions some- 
times impose on one or more of their locals, 
and provision is made for certain procedures 
and safeguards for such trusteeships. 

B. Elections — Provision is made requiring 
every international union to hold an election of 
its officers at least once every five years, 
either by secret ballot or at a convention of 
delegates chosen by secret ballot. Each local 
union must hold an election of its officers at 
least once every three years, and such election 
must be by secret ballot. Provision is also 
made for regulating the distribution of cam- 
paign literature and the furnishing of lists of 
members to candidates. Other election safe- 
guards are provided. 


C. Fiduciary Responsibility for Labor Or- 
ganizations — it is provided that officers and 
agents of labor unions hold positions of trust 
with respect to the membership. Provision is 
made for the bonding of officers handling 
union funds or property, prohibiting the mak- 
ing of loans over a certain amount to officers 
of the union, the payment of their fines for 
violation of the Act. and other matters, 
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D. Prohibition Against Certain Persons 
Holding Office — Persons who have been con- 
victed of certain crimes are barred from union 
office for five years after the expiration of any 
prison term. Also, no person who is or has 
been a member of the Communist Party may 
serve in union office for five years after the 
termination of his membership in the Party. 


E. Reporting by Labor Organizations, Offi- 
cers and Employees of Labor Organizations, 
and Employers — The Act provides that every 
labor organization shall adopt a constitution 
and by-laws, a copy of which shall be filed with 
the Secretary of Labor, together with a report 
containing such information as the name and 
title of each officer, charges for work permits, 
initiation fees and dues, restrictions on mem- 
bership, imposition of fines, and numerous 
other matters relating to the administration of 
the organization. In addition, an annual report 
must be filed disclosing the organization’s as- 
sets and liabilities, receipts of any kind and 
the sources thereof, salary and disbursements 
to officers, loans to officers or to any business 
enterprise, etc. Such information must also be 
made available to the members of the labor 
organization. 


Officers of labor organizations must submit 
a report to the Secretary of Labor listing stock 
ownership or other financial interest in a com- 
pany whose employees the labor organization 
represents, with the exception of payments and 
benefits received as a bona fide employee of 
the company. Other detailed exceptions are 
made to this requirement. 


Employers, in general, must report to the 
Secretary of Labor payments or loans to offi- 
cers or agents of labor organizations, pay- 
ments to employees made for the purpose of 
causing such employees to persuade other em- 
ployees with respect to their rights to organize 
and bargain collectively, expenditures an ob- 
ject of which is to interfere with the right of 
employees to organize and bargain collectively, 
or to obtain information concerning such ac- 
tivities except for use in conjunction with an 
administrative or arbitral proceeding or other 
court proceeding. Employers must also report 
any agreements with labor relations consult- 
ants, the purpose of which is to influence em- 
ployees about the exercise of these rights. 
Labor relations consultants who have such 
agreements with employers must file a sepa- 
rate report with the Secretary. Certain well- 
defined exclusions are made with respect to the 
reporting requirements for employers. 
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II. “Bill of Rights” for Union Members 

The Labor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act provides the following safeguards 
for union members in their relationships with 
their union. Briefly, some of these provisions 
include the following: 

1. Equal rights with other members to nom- 
inate candidates for union office, to vote in 
union elections, to attend meetings, and to 
participate in deliberations. 

2. The right to express views and argu- 
ments at meetings subject to reasonable rules 
and regulations. 

3. Safeguards with respect to increase in 
dues and assessments by unions. 

4. The right to sue in any court or adminis- 
trative agency, whether or not the union or its 
officers are defendants, or to be a witness in 
any such proceeding. 

5. Safeguards with respect to fining, sus- 
pending, expelling, or otherwise disciplining a 
union member. 


III. Amendments to the Labor-Management 
Relations Act 


1. The so-called “No-Man’s Land” provision 
provides that State labor boards and courts 
may now handle labor-management relations 
matters where the N.L.R.B., the Federal 
agency charged with enforcement of the Act, 
declines to handle them. 


2. “Hat cargo agreements,” by which an 
employer and a union agree that the employer 
will not work on or handle the goods of an- 
other employer, or will not do business with 
such employer, are declared illegal, and the 
entering into such agreements will constitute 
an unfair labor practice. Certain exceptions to 
this provision are made for both the construc- 
tion industry and the garment industry. 

3. Under the secondary boycott provisions 
of the Labor-Management Relations Act of 
1947, a union could not induce employees who 
worked for a neutral employer to put pressure 
on him to cease doing business with a company 
which had a labor dispute. But it was perfectly 
legal under that Act for the union to use di- 
rect pressure on the neutral employer as long 
as it did not induce concerted action through 
his employees. The amendments to the Act ex- 
tend the prohibition of this type of pressure on 
the neutral employer, himself. In addition, they 
make it clear that it will henceforth be illegal 
to induce individual employee action as well as 
concerted employee action. Here again, an ex- 
ception is made in the garment indutry, under 
certain circumstances. 
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4. The amendments regulate picketing of 
an employer where the purpose is to organize 
his employees, or to gain recognition as bar- 
gaining agent from the employer, under the 
following circumstances: 


a. Picketing is banned where an employer 
has lawfully recognized another union 
under the Act and a question concerning 
the representation of the employees may 
not at that time be appropriately raised 
as provided in other sections of the Act. 


b. Picketing is banned for twelve months 
after an election has been held by the 
N.L.R.B. 


c. Where no petition for an election of an 
employee representative has been filed, 
such picketing is limited to a reasonable 
period of time not to exceed thirty days. 
Where a petition is filed the N.L.R.B. is 
required to direct an immediate election. 
Should the union lose the election, it 
would be prevented, as noted above, from 
such further picketing for twelve months. 


d. Informational picketing for the purpose 
of truthfully advising the public that an 
employer does not employ members of a 
union, or have a contract with a union, 
is permissible provided that such picket- 
ing does not induce employees of neutral 
employers to refuse to pick up and de- 
liver goods or perform services at the 
picketed establishment. Moreover, organi- 
zational or recognition picketing is not 
prohibited if the employer has signed a 
collective bargaining agreement with a 
company-dominated or assisted union, 


5. Under the amendments to the Act, em- 
ployees engaged in an economic strike may 
now vote in any representation election which 
is conducted within twelve months after the 
commencement of the strike, even though they 
may not be entitled to reinstatement in their 
jobs. Under the Labor-Management Relations 
Act, such employees were not eligible to vote. 

6. Other amendments to the Act provide for 
changes relating to the negotiation of collective 
agreements in the building and construction 
industry and to certain N.L.R.B. administrative 
procedures. 


OTHER IMPORTANT LEGISLATION 


The contribution rates for Federal Old Age 
and Survivors Insurance effective January 1, 
1960, will be 3% for employers, 3% for em- 
ployees and 4% for self-employed. 
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ASP 4A Chapter 


LONG ISLAND... 


Presentation of the Charter was made to the 
Long Island Personnel Club by Paul L. Moore, 
Executive Vice-President of ASPA at a recent 
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meeting. Officers of the club are, left to right: 
John Thorson, Queens Employment Service, 
Treasurer; Christine Lawrence, Waldes Koh-i- 
noor, Vice-President; Herbert Reis, Long Island 
Savings Bank, President; Esther Fingerhut, 
Q-Tips, Secretary. 


BRONX... 


At the Charter meeting of the Bronx Person- 
nel Society, Robert B. Hofstetter, C. Schmidt 
& Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, Vice President— 
Region 1 of ASPA made the presentation and 
Jack L. Walker, S. W. Farber, Inc., Bronx 
Chapter President, accepted the charter. 






Vice President Robert E. Slauenwhite, Art Steel 
Company; President Jack L. Walker; Secretary- 
Treasurer Louis Grodsky, Manpower, Inc.; Rob- 
ert B. Hofstetter; Robert Hartranft, American 
Bank Note Company. 





Dr. Jules J. Justin, Adjunct Professor of 
Labor Relations and Director of Industrial Re- 
lations Workshop of New York University, 
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addressed the group on the subject, “How to 
Preserve Management’s Rights Under the 
Labor Contract.” 


SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI... 


The newly formed Springfield Personnel 
Association received its charter from the 
American Society for Personnel Administra- 
tion at a dinner meeting recently. Shown dur- 





ing the ceremony are (from left): J. W. Lang- 
ston, vice president of the Springfield Chapter; 
Wilson McClendon, secretary-treasurer; H. B. 
Davis, president, receiving the document from 
L. R. Brice, director of industrial relations for 
Dayton Rubber Company and a past president 
of ASPA; Paul Moore, ASPA executive vice 
president who spoke at the meeting; and John 
P. Crane, a member of the ASPA Board of 
Directors. 


ST. LOUIS... 

The 6th Annual Midwest Industrial Rela- 
tions Conference sponsored by The Industrial 
Relations Club of Greater St. Louis and Wash- 
ington University had as the dinner speaker, 
Dr. G. Herbert True, Director of Creative Re- 
search, Visual Research, Inc. who spoke on 
“Creative Behavior of Individuals.” Dr. Ross 
M. Trump, Dean, School of Business and Pub- 
lic Administration, Washington University, 
spoke of “The Effect of the International Pic- 
ture on Business Management at Home” at the 
Luncheon. 

Subjects covered at the several sessions 
were: Labor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act of 1959—New Labor Reform Act; 
Training and Developing People; Management 
Perogatives — Is the Pendulum Swinging 
Back? Unionization of Office Employees and 
Management Appraisal. 
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ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE... 


The already close relationship between 
American industry and American education be- 
came even closer in Philadelphia recently when 
the American Society for Personnel Adminis- 
tration accepted into its professional fold a 
group of business management students at St. 





Joseph’s College, Philadelphia. Russell B. Scott 
(left) C. Schmidt & sons, Inc., is shown pre- 
senting ASPA Student Charter No. 1 to Paul 
R. Abel, president of the student chapter. At 
right is William C. Toomey, associate profes- 
sor of management at St. Joseph’s and faculty 
moderator of the ASPA student chapter. Mr. 
Scott, who made the presentation and addressed 
the students, is a past president of the ASPA 
Philadelphia chapter and is currently serving 
as district director of ASPA. 


Officers of the group are (left to right): 
Seated — Paul R. Abel, president; Mr. Scott, 
William C. Toomey, associate professor of man- 
agement and faculty moderator for the group. 
Standing — Daniel J. McLaughlin, vice-presi- 
dent; Vincent N, Caton, Secretary; Frank Ma- 
jeski, treasurer; William J. Mohancs, consti- 
tutional chairman; William F. Broadhurst, pro- 
gram; Robert V. Kelly, publicity; and Tadeusz 
B. Harski, membership. 
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COLUMBUS... 


New officers for the Personnel Society of 
Columbus, Ohio were presented to the mem- 
bers attending the annual banquet. Brooks 
Julian, immediate past president introduced 
Mrs. Emma Lou Geus of Midland Mutual Life 
Insurance Company as the 1959-1960 president, 









seated. Standing, (left to right): Lynn Davis, 
Capital Finance, committee member at-large; 
Lois Johnston, Children’s Hospital, secretary; 
Mrs. Edna Crawford, Motorists Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, member at-large; Ray- 
mond Wehner, Nationwide Insurance, treas- 
urer; Sidney Isaacs, F. & R. Lazarus Company, 
vice president; Mr. Julian and Phillip Soppel, 
Shoe Corporation of America, vice president. 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL... 


The speaker at a recent meeting of the Man- 
agement Development Council, a division of 
the Twin Cities Personnel Managers Associa- 
tion was Mr. John E. Carroll, president of the 
American Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul whose 
topic was “Are We Producing Managers or 
Development Programs?” Mr. Carroll is a 
member of the board of directors for seven 
firms and organizations in addition to his duties 
with American Hoist and Derrick Co. The meet- 
ing provided a unique opportunity to hear a 
company president’s views concerning the de- 
velopment of managers. 

The program for a recent regular meeting 
of the TCPMA was sponsored jointly with the 
Minnesota Occupational Health Nurses Asso- 
ciation. The Twin City Chapter of the Minne- 
sota Academy of Occupational Examiners also 
contributed to the program. Dr. John Williams, 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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ASPA OFFICERS = 1960 





FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 


PRESIDENT 
JACK LINZIE, Assistant to the President at Aeronca Manufacturing 
Corporation, Middleton, Ohio, has been with that company since 1940. 
During that time he has handled various functions of personnel, such as 
employee relations, wage and salary administration, communications, 
public relations and has served on the general corporate level as Assistant 
to the President and as Director of Industrial and Public Relations. He 
received his bachelor degree at Miami University and did post graduate 
work at both Miami and Cincinnati Universities. 


DAVID W. HARRIS, Vice President — Industrial Relations at Bucyrus- 
Erie Company, S. Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has been with that company 
since 1956 and served as Director of Industrial Relations until he was 
elected to this present position in 1957. Mr. Harris was previously with 
Trans World Airlines, where he was in charge of industrial relations for 
nine years and was named Vice President in 1951. He is a graduate of 
the University of Tennessee. 












SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
THEO K. MITCHELSON has been Regional Personnel Manager of the 


Southeastern Office of the three State Farm Insurance Companies — 
automobile, life, and fire and casualty, for the past seven years. He re- 
ceived his B. S. degree from the University of Alabama and saw overseas 


EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT 

PAUL L. MOORE, Executive Vice President of ASPA, has been Head of 
the Department of Business and Industry at Michigan State University 
since 1949. Under his direction, the University’s services to industry grew 
to where more than 8,000 supervisory people were participating annually 
in its programs. Paul previously had 15 years in personnel administra- 
tion, more than half of which was with Montgomery Ward. Paul also 
serves as Associate Professor of Continuing Education at Michigan State 


> military service in World War II and the Korean War. Mr. Mitchelson is 
a Past President of the Jacksonville Chapter of ASPA and a past mem- 
~~ ber of the National Board of Directors of ASPA. 


University. 
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SECRETARY-TREASURER 
CHRISTINE R. WINSTON, Personnel Director of the Markel Services, 
Inc. and the parent Markel firm, American Fidelity and Casualty Com- 
pany in Richmond, Virginia, since 1950, was the first woman to serve on 
the Personnel Board of Richmond. She is also the first woman to be 
named a regional vice president of ASPA. Mrs. Winston is a past presi- 
dent of the Women’s Personnel Club of Richmond and a former vice- 
president of the Virginia Chapter, International Association of Public 
Employment, 
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1835 model or a 
1960 model employer ? 


by JACK L. WALKER 


Director of Human Relations, $. W. Farber, Inc. 





Before the turn of the century, corporations 
were pictured as completely without heart or 
soul. This was the era of “the public be 
damned.” And employees were doubly damned 
and exploited by heartless employers. Although, 
not so designated in those days, employers 
were dictatorial and employees were subjected 
to all kinds of abuses. 

Such treatment of employees stemmed from 
early interpretations of the position of labor. 
In 1835, in one of the early cases in this coun- 
try (People V. Fisher) journeymen shoemakers 
of Geneva, New York, were alleged to have 
formed an unlawful combination to prevent 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR— 

For the past seven years he has been with S. W. 
Farber, Inc. as Director of Human Relations in 
charge of Personnel, Industrial and Employee Re- 
lations. Mr. Walker practiced law in New York 
City until 1942 when he became associated with 
Henry J. Kaiser where he established a wage and 
salary program, merit rating system, etc. and later 
became Special Assistant to the Executive Offices. 
After the War he spent two years as General 
Stores Manager of the Womrath Book Shops and 
Libraries which operate forty-eight stores and 
library outlets. He has been a Marketing and 
Management Consultant and has taught at City 
College, Pace Coliege and Manhattan College. At 
the latter institution he developed and presented 
the first course in Human Relations for Industry 
at an Eastern College. 

Illustrations by David W. Balter, Industrial Designer 
for S. W. Farber, Inc. 
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any journeymen shoemakers from working be- 
low certain wages. Chief Justice Savage de- 
cided that combinations of workers to raise 
wages were criminal under the laws of New 
York State. It is not surprising that in the 
climate of such decisions, workers in the early 
days were treated as commodities. If a man 
dared disagree with his boss, he was virtually 
clubbed into line. It took almost a century for 
the Clayton Act of 1914 to provide that “the 
labor of a human being is not a commodity or 
article of commerce.” 

In back of the dictator philosophy of oper- 
ation is the influence of fear, duress and sub- 
jugation of people to the will of the dictator. 
We frown upon this type of government in for- 
eign nations. We denounce them because they 
rely upon the use of force against the wills of 
people. But how often do we take inventory of 
our own business operations? How frequently 
is the “little Napoleon” of American business 
merely apeing the hated dictators of foreign 
lands? 

Some of the motivating causes for this type 
of operation—whether in government or busi- 
ness—appears to be pretty much the same. We 
are informed by psychologists and industrial 
leaders that administrative problems facing 
business are only 10% technical and 90% hu- 
man. The lust for power and influence, pride 
(loss of humility), the desire for recognition, 
for importance—where it cannot be attained 
because of knowledge or ability, is obtained 
through authority of position. The “king can 
do no wrong” or the “boss is always right” 
stems from the same weaknesses. 

Many an executive overlooks the fact that he 
is only a means to an end; that he must get 
results through people. His pride often makes 
him insensitive to the very persons whose aid 
and assistance are so essential to accomplish- 
ment. He blocks new ideas from them and then 
complains that his people have no initiative. 
He drives people to extremes, regardless of 
costs and human safety, to satisfy his pride in 
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improved production records. He not only is 
impatient with another’s suggestions but re- 
acts emotionally to constructive criticism of 
his own. And of course, this results finally in 
surrounding himself with people who bow to 
his dicatorial will and give him the coveted 
“yes” that often spells the final doom of prog- 
ress. But since he is the “boss” his feelings of 
inadequacy are covered up. 





” 


. . surrounding himself with people who 
bow to his dictatorial will...” 


As the boss, you say: “So what, this is a free 
country! This is my business, it’s my money 
in it, and I’m doing alright, running it my own 
way! No one is going to tell me how to run 
my business! 

Hold on! (This usually reflects a brain as 
modern as a gay nineties notion store.) Let’s 
weigh the facts just a bit. Aside from the fact 
that people everywhere are struggling against 
“slave” leadership of operation, what is the 
effect of such negative influences on the human 
beings subjected to a life of fear—eight or 
nine hours daily? Can one cringe with fear 
without any effect upon the human organism? 
Can an individual keep worrying about the loss 
of a job, his income and the effect upon his 
wife and children without injury to his physi- 
cal, mental and emotional self? Is not worry 
and aggravation considered one of the chief 
causes of ulcers of the stomach? And what of 
the effect on the human mind? Can one sup- 
press people, their ideas and their free ex- 
pressions—“brain wash” them and whip them 
into line without ultimately causing mental 
and emotional disturbances through their frus- 
trations? 

And what of their physical well-being? The 
National Safety Council, through comprehen- 
sive surveys, has found that 85% of all acci- 
dents in industry are due to the carelessness of 
the employee injured, Disturbed minds, people 
going about their duties with fear in their 
hearts are the ones who pay with their limbs 
or their lives. Fear has been labelled one of 
the leading causes of injury. It is known to be 
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one of man’s greatest enemies. 

Of course, employers are compelled to carry 
compensation insurance, and many companies 
have medical or nursing services on the prem- 
ises. But the mere fact that medical service 
and financial reimbursement is provided for 
physical injury, is no reason to force people to 
get hurt. Even though Man fights back; Fear, 
Force and the Negative Pressures work their 
steady corrosion on the ability and mentality 
of Man. 

Sure, there is always the legal right of the 
“boss” to treat people as he chooses within the 
confines of his own little business world; but 
what of the moral right? And who said that 
because the “boss” is doing “alright” that he 
really couldn’t do much better? Let’s remem- 
ber that: “Success has made failures of many 
men.” 

Experts have proved repeatedly that a “bet- 
ter business is dependent upon better person- 
nel.” A business prospers and progresses in 
direct proportion to the progress of its people. 
There is an uncontestable natural law which 
comes into play. When you help people in a 
positive manner to improve their well-being, 
you receive much more in return. Treat them 
without consideration—like animals—and you 
will reap what you have sown. No respect, no 
consideration, and no interest in or loyalty to 
your company’s progress. 

Mr. Employer, why not forget your legal 
rights? Don’t be satisfied with how you’re do- 
ing. Remember, contentment is the enemy of 
progress. Why not begin to think of the prog- 
ress that could be made through employee par- 
ticipation in your operation? Why not become 
a 1960 Human model instead of an 1835 In- 
human model Employer? 

Let’s just apply some plain common sense 





“ _. . Vm the boss of this house, so don’t 
look at me that way!” 
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...-Suppose some evening when you return 
home late from a lodge meeting or have been 
out with the boys, instead of letting yourself 
in quietly, you bang on the door and wait for 
the little woman to open it. Don’t greet her or 
apologize for being late, and before she gets a 
chance to bawl you out, you stick your fist 
under her nose and say, “Listen here, you old 
bag, I’ve been thinking over our relationship. 
We’ve been married now for some twenty 
years and I’ve got some legal rights! Remem- 
ber, I’m the boss of this house, so don’t look 
at me that way!” 

How do you think she would react? You can 
expect her to glare back at you and say: “Look 
here, big boy! I don’t know how many drinks 
you’ve had, but you listen to me! I’ve been 
shackled to you for the same twenty years, 
even though it seems a lot longer—but as your 
wife, I’ve got some rights too! And I’m get- 
ting tired of your bossy attitudes! What do 
you mean coming home at this hour?” Before 
too long, you can expect that the neighbors 
will hear the noisest family fight in the neigh- 
borhood. 

But suppose, instead of talking about your 
legal rights as the “king of your castle,” you 
used this approach... 

When you get home, you gently knock at 
your door or ring your bell and stand there a 
the little woman. When she recovers from the 
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“You know, honey, I’m sorry | had to leave 

you alone tonight.” 
moment. As it is opened for you, you smile at 
shock you say: “You know, honey, I’m sorry 
I had to leave you alone tonight. While I was 
at this meeting tonight I got to doing some 
thinking about you. We’ve been married for 
some twenty years, and I’ve enjoyed those 
twenty years, but as a husband I realize I have 
some responsibility to you, and I just got to 
wondering tonight, if I’m really living up to 
them.” 
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When she gets over this shock, she will prob- 
ably say: “I don’t know what kind of a meeting 
you attended tonight, dear, but you ought to go 
to more of them like that. You know, when you 
talk like that, I begin to realize that I have 
some responsibilities to you. And now you got 
me wondering whether I have lived up to my 
responsibilities to you.” Before too long that 
evening, there is sure to be a regular old 
Methodist Testimonial meeting. 

These approaches are similar to the ap- 
proaches used daily in every business, In the 
one, you, as the employer, insist upon your 
rights—which undoubtedly you have—and in 
the other, you remember there are moral obli- 
gations which go with responsibilities to others. 
Perhaps we ought to think of the situation in 
terms of the story told by Fred Smith, a busi- 
ness consultant from Cincinnati, Ohio— 

There were two women at a mirror in a 
ladies’ lounge. One was applying her make-up 
very carefully. She was fixing her hair just so, 
putting on her lipstick very accurately, and as 
she saw herself being watched by the other, 
she said, “I’m meeting my boy friend—we’re 
engaged.” Said the other gal, “You’re lucky! 
My husband never seems to notice how I look. 
I might as well be married to a blind man, so 
I don’t bother doing anything anymore.” The 
first girl turned to her and said, “That’s just 
it. My boy friend is blind, but I like to think 
that he can see with his heart.” 

It is time for all employers to begin to see 
with their hearts. Automation may give you, 
as the employer, a false sense of security, be- 
lieving that people can be completely replaced 
by machines. Let’s be realistic. No machines 
can be so completely automatic that they will 
not require the human element to direct and 
control them. The negative approach of the 
old style Inhuman Model Employer is not only 
antiquated, but will not withstand the modern 
competition of the positive Human Relations 
approach. 

In terms of productive efficiency, the im-. 
proved morale and good-will that has been en- 
gendered through our Farberware program of 
sound human relations is immeasurable. In 
terms of the safety of employees and their 
well-being, it has enabled us to reduce the fre- 
quency of accidents and their severity. In the 
space of some six years, two-thirds of the acci- 
dents were eliminated. Safety, or freedom 
from accident, is only a small portion of the 
dividends paid to the employer with a heart, 
who puts MAN where he belongs—in MAN- 
agement—first and foremost in the operation 
of his business. 
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Chapter. News... 


(Continued from Page 13) 


Medical Examiner of Remington Rand and 
other industries and President of the Academy, 
discussed the advantage of prevention and 
health maintenance programs from a doctor’s 
point of view. 


Dr, C. J. Rowe, Psychiatrist and industrial 
psychiatric consultant, discussed the problems 
of mental health in industry and Mrs. Mildred 
Nordrum, R.N., Butler Manufacturing Com- 
pany, reviewed the role of the industrial nurse. 
Mr. Frank Haskel, /'torney for the Minnesota 
Industrial Commission, discussed the registra- 
tion of disabled employees under Chapter 908, 
Minnesota Workman’s Compensation. 


SOUTH BEND-MISHAWAKA 


Mr. George S. Montooth, Director of Indus- 
trial Relations for the Bendix Products Divi- 
sion, Bendix Aviation Corporation, discussed 
“Industrial Relations Activities” at a recent 
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meeting of the South Bend-Mishawaka Area 
Personnel Association. Mr. Montooth drew on 
his broad experience in the labor and industrial 
relations field to emphasize the inter-relation- 
ship of the recruiting, employment, security, 
wage and salary, labor relations, and commu- 
nity relations sections in achieving the overall 
goal of industrial relations, that is, making a 
profit for the company. 


PHILADELPHIA... 


At a recent meeting of the Philadelphia 
Chapter of ASPA speakers were James E. 
Johnson and James D. Barry of Dibrell and 
Company, Management Consultants. Their 
topic was “A Personnel Look at Automation.” 
Mr. Johnson is Vice President in charge of 
operations and is a specialist in planning, 
scheduling, integrated data processing, punch- 
card and manual systems and operations analy- 
sis. Mr. Barry is a Divisional Representative 
and in recent years has been making special 
studies of personnel systems, with special ref- 
erence to record simplification. 
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Employee 


loyalty and morale 


by ROBERT L. COX 


Director of Industrial Relations, 
The Black-Clawson, Company, Inc. 





Employee allegiance to an organization is a 
direct function of the degree to which they 
identify themselves with the organization, 
which in turn, is usually dependent upon the 
morale level enjoyed by the employee in his 
association with that organization. Conse- 
quently, if allegiance and loyalty are to be in- 
creased or affected, the association of the indi- 
vidual with the organization must be reviewed 
and all aspects of the morale factor evaluated, 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR— 

Robert L. Cox has been with The Black-Clawson 
Company, Incorporated, Paper Machine Division, 
Watertown, New York since 1956 as Personnel Man- 
ager. He was recently promoted to Director of Indus- 
trial Relations. He previously was with General 
Motors as Personnel Analyst and Statistician and 
Employment Manager. Mr. Cox received his A. B. 
Degree and his M. A. in Psychology from Syracuse 
University. 
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so that the effort expended to increase morale 
will be directed to those areas of the job en- 
vironment which are most in need of improve- 
ment. 


One of the tools for this type of review of 
the job environment is, of course, the question- 
naire or morale survey. One of the most im- 
portant facts to bear in mind about surveys is 
that they should not be taken until the Manage- 
ment is in a position to take positive action 
based upon the results of the survey. 

When dealing with the problem of morale, 
there are four (4) factors that must be con- 
sidered. 


1, Security—offered in the job environment. 

2. Response—the interaction of the company 
with the employee. 

3. Recognition—the awareness on the part 
of the company of the individual. 

4. Approval—Evaluation and acceptance of 
the employee by the company. 


SECURITY 

When we talk in terms of security, we must 
consider more than the financial remuneration 
involved in a job. Security comes from the 
satisfaction of the other three areas outlined 
above as well. Since this is true, when review- 
ing these four employee needs, perhaps secur- 
ity should be discussed last, but because of the 
usual position given it by most individuals, I 
too have considered it first. 

When one considers security, it is mos? often 
explained in terms of financial solvency, how- 
ever, numerous studies have demonstrated that 
financial aspects of a job are often considered 
to be of less importance, in terms of job satis- 
faction, than many other phases of the job. To 
establish security on the job for employees, 
certain basic steps should be taken: 


(a) When a new employee enters the or- 
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ganization he should be introduced to the other 
people of the department, and an explanation 
given as to how the new employee will fit into 
the organization and why he is being given the 
position he is assuming. This is done so that 
all present employees can establish the position 
of this new man in relation to their own job, 
and will not look upon the situation as a threat 
to their position and status, 


{b) Each employee should be reviewed with 
particular emphasis being placed on his per- 
sonal status and position. Areas in which he 
can exert effort to further his own development 
and value to the company should be pointed 
out to him. 


(c) Whenever top management wishes to 
communicate with employees, the established 
lines of organization should be followed. Secur- 
ity on the job is dependent upon a recognition 
by the individual of these lines of organization 
and the recognition by him of his source of 
instructions, as well as the over-all hierarchy 
of supervision. When his immediate supervisor 
is bypassed or the channels of authority are 
overlooked, it tends to introduce conflicts for 
the employee. He is quite often put in the posi- 
tion of having two directives to follow. It is 
then his responsibility to decide which directive 
takes precedence or should be given priority. 
This is unfair to the employee as well as being 
detrimental to the organization. 


(d) A great deal of security for the em- 
ployee stems from a definite structure, because 
in this way, he can know what his job is, what 
is expected of him, and he has better insight as 
to whether he is performing his job in the 
manner that is desired and expected. It is man- 
agement’s responsibility to provide this frame- 
work for him, and to insure that forces are not 
brought to bear on this framework that are 
unfamiliar to him, or give rise to a conflict in 
his mind as to who maintains the authority for 
the direction of his activities. 


(e) Salary of course is important, and men 
should be paid according to the real value and 
status they have for the organization. Consid- 
eration should also be given to the salary level 
they could command if working for some other 
organization in the industry. To establish this, 
of course, it is management’s responsibility to 
periodically review the industry and establish 
what is considered a fair, equitable, and com- 
parable rate. The employee should know ex- 
actly what he is being paid for in terms of the 
job expected, what the salary range of the job 
is, and what usual promotions in terms of 
money and responsibility the job offers. 
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Management should be most careful that 
they do not bring new men into an organization 
and pay them a salary which is too close to 
that being paid older men, unless the new em- 
ployee’s value in terms of skill, knowledge, and 
training can be and are highlighted, and the 
status given the new man is sufficient to 
satisfy the present employees, that the differ- 
entiation in salary is justified. 

(f) Management must also guard against 
overpaying an employee for the job being per- 
formed. Such incidents cause dissention and 
discontent among other employees in the group. 
Employees constantly evaluate their job and 
their contribution and value to the company in 
terms of the job and performance of other 
employees. They must believe that their value 
to the company is being given its proper rec- 
ognition. 


RESPONSE 

One of the greatest factors in the over-all 
security of an employee is the knowledge that 
he belongs, that he is an integral part of an 
organization. To possess this sense of belong- 
ing, one must constantly experience interaction 
with that to which he belongs. Therefore, in 
order to foster this phase of employee security, 
the company must adopt programs which will 
constantly interact with employees and remind 
them that they are a vital part of the itegrated 
whole. 

(a) Bulletins—One of the most positive of 
such programs is the management bulletin. 
Through this means of commuication the em- 
ployee is convinced that he is sharing in the 
planning and direction of the organization. 
Such bulletins should outline: 


1. Established programs or new ones to be 
adopted, how they function, what their 
purpose is, and of what service or value 
they have to the employee as well as to 
the company. The bulletin should explain 
how the employee fits into the program 
and how he may contribute to its over-all 
success. 


2. Bulletins regarding the future plans, long 
range or short range serve as a very fine 
means of communication. The bulletin 
need not be too specific or detailed but 
may deal with the operations only in 
terms of goals and aspirations. 

3. Notices of new products or new uses for 
old products are very important, even 
though the individuals may not personally 
be involved in the design or manufacture 
of the specific product. The more knowl- 
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edge that one shares of the company’s 
product line, the more intelligently he can 
discuss the company with other employees 
or outside personnel. This in turn, gives 
him greater status and personal satisfac- 
tion because he has this wealth of infor- 
mation about the organization. His intel- 
ligent discussion impresses others with 
the fact that he must be considered a very 
important part of the company to possess 
such knowledge. It also, of course, enables 
employees to highlight the progressive 
aspects of the organization and each time 
he tells others he becomes more convinced 
himseii of the positive values of his job 
and his company. 

4. One of the most important of all the bul- 
letins is the one dealing with problems of 
the company. This need not be specifically 
along the lines of suggestion plans, nor 
need it be a bulletin designed to solicit 
ideas from the employees. It should be a 
very broad and general discussion of any 
problem that affects the over-all effi- 
ciency and operation of the company. 
Sometimes the problem may be one over 
which the employee has no control, but it 
provides an opportunity for him to be- 
come more aware of the operational 
aspects of the business. 


An employee cannot become too concerned 
with an organization about which he knows 
little, conversely, the more an employee knows 
about the organization for whom he works, the 
more vitally concerned he is with the function- 
ing of all departments and the more meaning 
his particular job has in the over-all design and 
efficiency of the Division. 


(b) Training Programs—One of the most 
rewarding of all programs from both the com- 
pany’s and the employee’s standpoint is the 
training program. In many instances training 
programs are much like bulletins in that it is 
a type of interaction with the employee in 
which the company is directing what subject 
matter is to be presented. The main differences 
of course, are that the training program is a 
more formalized program, offers the employees 
more opportunity to interact, and demands 
more of their participation. Training programs 
can be directed not only toward the develop- 
ment of greater skills on the part of the em- 
ployee, but it can be designed to acquaint em- 
ployees more thoroughly with the product line 
of the organization dealing with old products 
as well as new. Training sessions can also be 
utilized to review company organization and 
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structure. They can be dedicated to the func- 
tioning of other departments so that the em- 
ployees can better understand the over-all 
structure of the company, as well as the part 
that each department or element may play in 
the over-all operation of the Division. Other 
training programs may be directed toward the 
broader aspect of similar operations performed 
by other companies in the industry, not only 
from the standpoint of competitor’s operations 
but they can also include the customer’s oper- 
ations. In this way the part that the company 
plays in this satisfaction of customer needs is 
highlighted. The manner in which company’s 
products and operations contribute to the de- 
velopment and promotion of consumer progress 
can be demonstrated. Training programs con- 
cerned with the internal operations of the 
organization provide excellent opportunities for 
the employee to learn to, know his company. 

(c) Meetings with Management—Still other 
very important and valuable forms of interac- 
tion are the informal meetings with top man- 
agement. These meetings should usually be 
held within the plant, and it is at such meetings 
that top management has the opportunity to 
outline the general plans of the company or to 
present problems of the company with the per- 
sonal request or solicitation to the employees 
for assistance in solving the problems. 

To have response an employee must have 
interaction, and one of the greatest and most 
satisfying forms of interaction is communica- 
tions. It not only provides information, but it 
develops rapport. Before there can be effective 
communications, there must be the conviction 
that it is possible to communicate, that man- 
agement desires contact and interaction with 
its employees. The responsibility for initiating 
a program of effective communication must lie 
with management. 

(d) New Employee Introductions—When an 
individual accepts a position, it is expected that 
he shall become interested in the operation and 
progress of that company. He will be interested 
in knowing the people with whom and for 
whom he works. He will be interested in the 
future of the company because within that 
future lies his own progress and welfare. When 
considering the aspect of interaction, the initial 
experiences of the new employee often cause 
him to form negative attitudes, opinions, and 
evaluations, that are most difficult to over- 
come. For this reason, care should be taken 
with the new employee so that his first impres- 
sions and interactions with the company are 
most positive. A new employee should be her- 
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alded in with a pubiished bulletin to the men in 


the department regarding his background, 
training, and his position. This was discussed 
under security as it pertained to the men 
already in the organization. We are now dis- 
cussing the other side of this experience which 
is the feeling of security, and status that can 
be given to the new employee himself. There 
should be a meeting to introduce him to all of 
the men with whom he shall work. Often times, 
an organization will forget in the building up 
of a department that the new man coming in, 
has just made a very important decision. 1nat 
while to the department he is just an addition 
to the existing staff, to him this is a new and 
an important step and he enters into the expe- 
rience with both anticipation and apprehension. 
Anything that can be done to quell the appre- 
hension and develop the realization of the an- 
ticipated benefits, can insure for the organiza- 
tion a satisfied and encouraged employee. The 
employee most of all wants to know that he 
made the right decision. It is our responsibility 
to assist him in convincing himself that this 
has been a progressive move, 


RECOGNITION 


While the employee needs to experience the 
sense of belonging and desires to be a part of 
the group, he must feel above all else that he 
has preserved his individuality. To be secure, 
one must feel that he, as an individual, has 
vaiue to tne organization. There are certain 
things that management can and should do to 
keep employee relations on an individual basis. 

(a) Take advantage of any opportunity pre- 
sented wherein it is possible to demonstrate 
and recognize the status of the individual. If 
the individual has responsibility in an area or 
possesses superior knowledge, his counsel is 
usually sought as to the solution of problems 
or for advice. Management would do well if it 
made an effort to let others know that the 
individual is looked to for answers to important 
questions or as a source of important informa- 
tion. This not only satisfies the need within the 
man’s own ego, but gains the respect for him 
from his co-employees. 

Whenever possible, reference should be made 
by name and position when corresponding with 
customers. If the employee is to have direct 
communication or interaction with the cus- 
tomer, it is well to promote his status and 
position, so that when he does contact the cus- 
tomer he will be greeted with respect and the 
customer will be convinced that he carries the 
company’s recommendation and confidence. 
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Still another way in which status can be 
demonstrated is, where title and position war- 
rant it, to have the stationery that is used by 
a department head, personalized with an im- 
print of his name and title. It must be kept in 
mind that whenever an individual is represent- 
ing a company either by letter or in person, he 
must first sell himself before he can hope to 
sell the organization. Where management as- 
sists the individual in establishing himself and 
his position it is also helping him to sell the 
organization as well. 

(b) One of the established methods of rec- 
ognizing the individual is a service recognition 
program whereby tenure, and years of service 
are recognized on an individual basis. There 
are, of course, various types of programs and 
award systems, however, common to all is the 
fact that more important than the pin, prize, or 
award, is the recognition of the individual and 
the awareness by the organization of the indi- 
vidual’s service. 

(c) To demonstrate recognition of job per- 
formance, management need expend no more 
effort than that necessary to commend the indi- 
vidual verbally or in memorandum form. Just 
as it it important to the individual to know 
what is expected of him, it is equally important 
that he knows that the organization is aware 
of the job he is doing. Periodically manage- 
ment should review the employee’s job per- 
formance with him and indicate its evaluation 
of his performance. 


There are, of course, many ways in which 
this type of interview can be conducted and the 
decision as to the best procedure to follow will 
depend upon the type of over-all relationship 
that exists between the individual and his 
supervisor. In many instances, this interview 
can be utilized as an opportunity to further 
recognize individuality by reviewing the areas 
in which the employee may develop himself so 
that he can become of greater value to the 
organization and thereby insure a greater pos- 
sibility of promotion. The question, “How am 
I doing?” is a query that most employees de- 
sire answered. Too often, the question goes 
unanswered and an area of conflict, concern, 
and disappointment develop. 

(d) Management must always be cognizant 
of the employee’s area of responsibility. The 
department head, supervisor or section leader 
who is bypassed in his area of authority or 
responsibility suffers not only the personal 
slight in not being recognized but also suffers 
a setback in his prestige, position and author- 
ity with his group. 
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The employee chosen as the leader, foreman, 
supervisor or department head is the individual 
that management most desires to be respon- 
sible for the group performance. Therefore, it 
behooves management to maintain this recog- 
nition through all of its interaction with the 
group. 

(e) In this same area, management does 
well if it makes certain that the individual is 
conferred with concerning all plans or proposed 
actions that affect him, the group or the area 
over which he has responsibility. This concerns 
not only supervisors but those individuals who 
are given responsibility for the research, de- 
velopment or administration of a particular 
process, procedure or program. The man who 
is not given the opportunity to discuss such 
proposed plans or actions and who has opin- 
ions, ideas and proposals of his own but is 
denied the opportunity of expressing them, is 
certain to experience some resentment and dis- 
appointment. Resentment because decisions 
affecting him have been arbitrarily made with- 
out an opportunity for him to discuss them. 
Disappointment because management failed to 
recognize or consider the fact that he could 
have valuable suggestions to make concerning 
the issue. 


In general, a demonstration of recognition 
most often takes the form of the small but all 
important considerations shown by manage- 
ment. When management rejects, evades or 
overlooks an opportunity to recognize the em- 
ployee it has also lost an opportunity to develop 
that employee into a more loyal and valuable 
asset to the organization. 


APPROVAL 

One of the primary motives in behavior is 
the need and the search for approval. Em- 
ployees work primarily so that they can obtain 
approval. Too often, this approval takes the 
form of a lack of criticism by management. 
Too often, management’s attitude is one that if 
they do not criticize the employee, then he 
should conclude that he is performing to stand- 
ard or expectation. The absence of criticism is 
not the same as demonstrated approval. Silence, 
on the part of management, causes conjecture 
in the mind of the employee. Conjecture leads 
to doubt; doubt leads to concern; and concern 
is kin to insecurity. A feeling of insecurity on 
the part of the employee concerning the job he 
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is doing or his value to the organization pre- 
vents him from being aggressive in his ap- 
proach to work and inhibits his ability to make 
decisions. Since the employee is motivated to 
perform his duties so as to gain approval, it 
is management’s responsibility to let him know 
how he can perform his job so that it will best 
satisfy management’s needs. Only in this way 
can be established the proper goals to which 
he must aspire. To encourage the employee and 
to reinforce positive and desired behavior, it is 
management’s obligation to demonstrate its 
approval by telling the man when his perform- 
ance has satisfied those needs and requirements. 


SUMMARY — If an employee’s job and his 
interaction with the company does not provide 
satisfaction of these his basic needs, frustra- 
tion, conflict and discontent will result. De- 
pending upon the man’s involvements in a par- 
ticular organization or location he may struggle 
against these negative aspects of his environ- 
ment for varying periods of time. However, 
since they are negative it is only natural that 
he will attempt to remove himself from the 
area in which he experiences such frustration, 
conflict or discontent. The most definite way in 
which he can eliminate these from his job en- 
vironment is to change positions. 


These needs are present in all individuals. 
They affect the performance and morale of the 
rank and file employee just as they have their 
impact upon the efficiency, attitude and loyalty 
of the highly trained and skilled engineer, de- 
partment head or executive. 


If an employee is to be expected to work not 
just for himself but rather for the over-all 
good of the organization, then the organization 
must provide satisfaction of these needs. If it 
does not, then the work will become just a 
means to an end — that is, a source from 
which the individual receives the necessities of 
life. He will do what must be done but his 
greatest and best efforts will be expended in 
those areas wherein he can derive the satis- 
faction he so earnestly desires. 


The greater the value of the man to the job, 
the greater the value of the job to the man. 


It is management’s responsibility and obliga- 
tion to make the job of value to the man by a 
demonstration of its awareness of his personal 
value to the organization. 
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Lester E, Kurtz has recently been appointed Personnel Manager of City 
Lumber Company, Bridgeport, Connecticut. Mr. Kurtz was formerly 
Personnel Manager with Carlisle Shoe Company, Central, Pennsylvania. 
A veteran of three years with the U. S. Azmy, assigned to the Military 
Government, he has since received his Masters degree in Industrial and 
Personnel Relations and Law degree. 


Arnold E. Dreher has been promoted to Personnel Manager at United 
Welders, Inc., Bay City, Michigan. He was formerly assistant to the 
General Suverintendent and Personnel Manager. Mr. Dreher attended 
Michigan State University graduating in Labor Economics and Personnel 
Administration. Before joining United Welders, he was with Pontiac 
Motor Division of General Motors. 


James J. Kennedy has joined Consolidated Electrodynamics Corporation 
as Assistant Personnel Manager of the Detalab Division in Pasadena, 
California. He was formerly Supervisor of Wage and Salary Administra- 
tion with Thiokol Chemical Corporation at their Utah Division. Mr. 
Kennedy received his M.A. degree in Personnel Administration from 
George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 


The election of John H. Harwood as Secretary-Treasurer of Metal Goods 
Corporation, St. Louis, Missouri, has recently been announced. Mr. Har- 
wood has been with Metal Goods Corporation since 1947 and in addition 
to serving as an officer of the company, will continue as Personnel Direc- 
tor. Mr. Harwood attended the University of Michigan where he received 
his BSE and MBA degrees. 


Donald L. Kirkpatrick has accepted the position of Advanced Manage- 
ment Development Administrator with International Minerals and 
Chemical Corp., Skokie, Illinois, where he will be responsible for the 
development of top and middle management personnel. Dr. Kirkpatrick 
holds the degrees of B.B.A., M.B.A. and Ph.D. from the University of 
Wisconsin. He was formerly an Associate Professor and Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Management Institute at that University. 
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Frank E. Ayers has been named personnel manager of the Puritan Sports- 
wear Corporation, Altoona, Pennsylvania. A graduate of Duquesne Uni- 
versity, Mr. Ayers was formerly employed as personnel manager of the 
D. M. Bare Paper Co., Roaring Spring, Pennsylvania. He is chairman of 
the Pennsylvania Apprenticeship Council and Vice President of the Blair 
County Industrial Relations Association, an ASPA affiliat, 


Charles E. True has been appointed personnel manager for Allstate In- 
surance Companies’ North Carolina and South Carolina regional office 
in Charlotte, North Carolina. Mr. True attended Shurtleff College and 
served four years with the U. S. Coast Guard. For ten years prior to 
joining Allstate, he was personnel administrator in the chemical in- 
dustries field. 


Harold H. Wegman has accepted the position of Director of Industrial 
Relations for the Howard Paper Mills, Dayton, Ohio. Mr. Wegman was 
formerly Personnel Director for the Bavarian Brewing Company, Coving- 
ton, Kentucky. In his new position he assumes all Personnel and labor 
relations responsibilities for the four Howard plants in Dayton, Urbana 
and Franklin, Ohio, 


William W. Moore has been appointed personnel director of University 
Hospital, The Ohio State University Health Center, Columbus, Ohio. Mr. 
Moore has been employed as personnel assistant at the Ohio National 
Bank since 1954. He received his B. A. degree in Psychology at Ohio 
State University and was in the 78th Division, 309 Field Artillery in 
World War il. 


George Clossay has been promoted to Industrial Relations Supervisor of 
Continental Can Company’s Augusta Plant. For the past six years he was 
Personnel Supervisor at the Elkhart Plant of that company. Mr. Clossay 
previously was a Personnel Manager with Scott Paper Company. He is 
a graduate of Tufts College, Massachusetts. 
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TO THE SALES TRAINING EXECUTIVE ... 


Your doctor gives you a physical so you'll know how to 
keep fit. That’s his job. 
Your job is to train salesmen so they will sell more for 
your company—make more money for themselves. This 
is a real assignment for any man who trains people. 
How often you have scratched your head to think of ways 
and means to encourage your salesmen to do a better job. 
How often you wished somebody was at your elbow to help 
you. 
The writer of this article is a ghost writer employed by those 
who need help in training salesmen by boosting their morale. 
His services are very nominal and it will pay you to listen to 
his story. 
Just drop a line and some sample letters will be in your of- 
fice in a jiffy to show what can be done to solve some of your 
problems without the knowledge of those who look to you 
for encouragement. 
Will you give five minutes? 

Sincerely yours, 

Joseph Poole 

Sales Consultant 


SALES CONSULTANT 


4355 PACKARD ROAD 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
GReenwood 2-4157 
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Plan bead. PP) jot down these dates! 


‘‘AMERICA’S GREATEST 
PERSONNEL CONFERENCE”’ 


CMAY 16-17- 


Reward yourself with the most valuable and interesting 
programs ever planned. Productive Personnel Practices, 
enjoyment for you, your associates, and the family too! 





Make sure not to miss: 


3 Big days of top-notch sessions 
Famous speakers 

Special events 

FREE literature 

FREE souvenirs 

..- AND LOTS MORE! 
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@ New Personnel practices 
© New ideas 
@ New techniques 
@ Improved practices 
in procedures 
@ Informative exhibits 


12" ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


STATLER HILTON HOTEL, New York, N. Y. 


MAY 16-17-18 


Pass this dynamic program and 

information along to other individuals in 

your company who would profit by 

attending America’s Greatest Personnel Conference. 
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The Aims and Purposes of ASPA 


To strive for higher standards of performance in every phase of per- 
sonnel administration. 

To provide an ethical, central, national clearing house of authoritative 
data and information. To disseminate this information and encourage 
the wide-spread usage of better methods toward the goal of more har- 
monious cooperation between managment and labor. 

To gain recognition of and acceptance of the concept that personnel 
administration is one of the five basic branches of all management, 
equal to, and often more important than, any of the others. 

To serve in the true spirit of and in accordance with the society’s code 
of ethics. 
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PAUL L. MOORE Executive Vice-President 
Room 1, Kellogg Center, East Lansing, Michigan 
SECRETARY-TREASURER 
CHRISTINE R. WINSTON Director of Personnel 
Markel Service, Inc., Richmond, Virginia 

REGIONAL VICE-PRESIDENTS BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
ROBERT V. HOFSTETTER..........se-sseee0s REGION | Marjorie M. Beckwith Chicago, Ill. 
Director of Employee Relations Richard P. Calhoun..............+. Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Cc. Schmidt & Sons, Ine. Re Reman Cini cs Stamford, Conn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. . 
John P. Crane St. Louis, Mo. 
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General Tire & Rubber Co. Bonar Dyer Burbank, Calif. 
Akron, Ohio John K.-Ewing Minneapolis, Minn. 
EDMUND F. FITZMAURICE.............. REGION Ill Joseph P. Frerking..........s00+ Kansas City, Mo. 


Manager—Employee Relations 











G | Electric C Edward S. Friend............0000+ Milwaukee, Wis. 

eneral Electric Compan 

Richland, ‘Waiaien , Joseph T. Gresh..........00 wuNew York, N. Y. 

GEORGE A. RYDER REGION IV John H. re Ervasiavicaeeeaeataceee St. Louis, ~ 
Employee Development Manager John W. A. H a Detroit, Mich, 
Colonial Stores, Inc. Leslie A. Martin...........cces00e Charleston, W. Va. 
Atlanta, Georgia Walter C. Mason.........sccsseseeee Cleveland, Ohio 

PRUE NNUUI no scscekcadcsssccescncsessccscas REGION V Russell L. Moberly Milwaukee, Wis. 





Personnel Manager 





A rhs H. Maurice Overley..........0+ Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bendix Aviation Corp. Allene: S. PIO accaccssesesacerscesesss New York, N. Y. 
Kansas City, Missouri Smith Chattanooga, Tenn 

a a. REGION VI aa oa ae ele Belmont, Collf. 
Manager of Industrial Relations ne ore ee: 
Jos. Schlitz Brewing Company Bert M. Wallter.........cssssssseseees Buchanan, Mich. 
Van Nuys, California Norman H. White... Teterboro, N. J. 
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We are proud to be the only Advertising 
Agency ever to receive this award. We are 
deeply appreciative of the honor. 

Our “Depth Motivation Recruitment” 
program is based on 10 years’ experience in 
employment advertising and special services 
to personnel departments. During that time 
we have worked with many of America’s 
leading companies and have helped them 
staff at lowest cost. 

If you're seeking capable, qualified 
people — technical or hourly — it will be to 
your advantage to get all the facts about 
“Depth Motivation Recruitment”. Call, write 
or wire and our representative will arrange 
a meeting with you. 
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444-446 East Fifth Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio - GArfield 1-5240 
Member of The American Association of Advertising Agencies 
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